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Lincoln's biographers that this paper was drafted
by himself1; and no doubt the President had his
reasons for framing his call to arms in the way he
did. Very likely he may have thought that it
would only give additional strength to the claims of
the disunionists, and an unnecessary recognition of
the formidable character of the movement, to state
in so many words that seven States had undertaken
to leave the Union and were claiming their inde-
pendence. At that time, also, American statesmen
were by no means clear in their minds as to the
legal or political effect of an ordinance of secession
on a State which, had passed one. Mr. Lincoln
may also have thought it more politic to call on the
people for troops to suppress unlawful combinations
than to ask them for troops to conquer and subdue
communities; which had so lately been States in the
Union, but which were now bent, with a determina-
tion that was equally surprising and formidable, on
effecting an absolute separation from their former
associates. Besides these considerations, the phrase-
ology of this proclamation was no doubt determined
largely by the requirements of the statute under
which the President was authorized to make the
call for troops.

With a unanimity and heartiness which astonished
the most sagacious observers, the Northern States
responded to the President's appeal Several States
tendered more men than their due proportions of
the number required. The zeal and enthusiasm of
the people knew no bounds.

1 4 N. & I-I., 77.